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indictment was sent to London on two special missions in 1839 and represented Russia at the Court of St. James's until 1854. The above changes in the attitude of the Powers must be kept in mind in order to understand the "diplomatic revolution" of 1840.
War between Turkey and Egypt began at the end of April, 1839, when the Ottoman army crossed the Euphrates and invaded Syria. This conflict was brief and disastrous for the Porte. On June 24, N.S., the Turks were overwhelmingly defeated at Nezib and the entire Ottoman fleet went over to Mehemet Ali. The sultan died on June 29 and was succeeded by his son Abdul Mejid, a boy of sixteen. In the apt words of Guizot, "In three weeks Turkey had lost her sultan, her army, and her navy/' Ibrahim, who commanded the Egyptian forces, had won his greatest and also his last victory. Hostilities were suspended, and Abdul Mejid hastened to make peace overtures to his formidable opponent.
There followed a period of extraordinary diplomatic activity. The Maritime Powers dreaded Russian intervention under the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi and took precautions accordingly. They were divided among themselves, however, in that France favored the retention by Mehemet Ali of some of the fruits of his victory, while England wanted to prevent any substantial weakening of Turkey. Metternich, forgetting the obligations assumed at Miinchengratz, agitated in favor of collective action by the great Powers. The attitude of the Russian government was at first ambiguous. It was unwilling either to lend military assistance to Turkey or to give up Russia's special position at Constantinople. Nicholas curtly refused to be represented at an international conference in Vienna sponsored by Metternich and Palmer-ston. Such a conference, it was argued in St. Petersburg, would be necessarily directed against Russia. Yet on July 27, 1839, N.S., the ambassadors of Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia presented to the Porte a joint note informing the Ottoman government that "an agreement on the eastern question has been reached by the five great Powers" and urging Turkey "to suspend all definite decisions without their concurrence, pending the effect of their interest in the Forte's welfare." This was the first indication that, abandoning
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